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Abstract 


The Campania was a fertile area, with a growing population during the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries, and was economically more advanced than most of the rest of southern Italy. This essay 
examines the impact of the Norman conquest of the south upon this region, with special reference 
to the settlement pattern and the aristocracy. It concludes that the role of incastellamento in 
changing the pattern of settlement was relatively limited, and the extensive incastellamento of the 
Montecassino lands (a product of Norman pressure upon the abbey) cannot be taken as typical. 
Furthermore, while the Norman conquest led to colonisation by French aristocrats, this did not 
entirely displace existing Lombard families, and widespread intermarriage led to a blurring of the 
distinction between Lombards and Normans. The impact of political crises during the twelfth 
century was also more limited than might be supposed, and continuity rather than change 
characterised the nobility of the Norman period. 


Since the days of Freeman and Round a century and more ago historians in this 
country have debated the impact of the Norman Conquest upon England. The extent to 
which that society was changed by the invaders is still the fundamental problem with 
which those who study Anglo-Norman England have to grapple. Yet the conquest of 
England was relatively speedy, in many respects straightforward, and largely (though not 
entirely) completed by the time the Domesday Book was compiled in 1086. There was 
however another, and in nearly every way more interesting, Norman conquest during the 
eleventh century, that of southern Italy and Sicily. The takeover here was very different 
from that of England. Not only was it a much longer process—the actual conquest took 
from beginning to end some ninety years—but it was also appreciably more complex, 
not least because of the complicated nature of the society into which the Normans came. 
Anglophone historians have in the past largely neglected its study, with the significant 
exception of Evelyn Jamison (1877—1972), to whose pioneering enterprise all scholars 
of Norman Italy are still indebted. But only in recent years has she found a very few 
successors from the English-speaking world. Furthermore some very important questions 
have been ignored even by modern historians writing in other languages. 
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The most crucial of these questions is that very same issue of continuity or change, as 
it affected the society of southern Italy. What impact did the Norman conquest have 
here? Prosopographic research has done much to reveal the dynamics of the conquest, 
and to show that without doubt there was a significant, not just French, but genuinely 
Norman element among the invaders.’ But less has been done to measure the effect that 
their arrival had on south Italy. 

Given the complexity of the subject, the sheer scale and often intractable nature of the 
original sources, many of them still unpublished, as well as the pronounced differences, 
geographical, ethnic and linguistic, between different parts of southern Italy in the early 
Middle Ages, one must inevitably approach the question on a regional basis, and 
therefore the present study is limited to the area on the western side of the peninsula 
known since antiquity as the Campania, running from the border with the papal lands in 
the north down to Calabria. In the eleventh century the principal political units within 
this region were the Principalities of Capua and Salerno, but to them one might add the 
south-western part of the Principality of Benevento, from Benevento itself westwards, 
which forms part of the same geographical locality. In addition there were on the 
Tyrrhenian coast three small but still independent duchies, from north to south Gaeta, 
Naples and Amalfi, all three of which had preserved and continued to preserve an often 
precarious independence from the Lombards who had overrun the rest of the region in 
the sixth and seventh centuries. 

If one accepts the account by the chronicler Amatus of Montecassino, then the first 
contact of the Normans with southern Italy took place here, when around the year 1000 a 
group of Norman pilgrims intervened to save Salerno from an attack by Muslim pirates, 
or at least helped to repel such an attack.” A number of scholars have argued that this 
story owes more to legend than to strict historical fact, although Hartmut Hoffmann’s 
arguments for the essential historicity of the episode remain very persuasive.’ And true 
or not, Amatus’s tale is undoubtedly illuminating about what was believed by the later 
years of the eleventh century, probably around 1080, when it was written down, and 
nowhere more so than when, after describing how the Norman pilgrims had successfully 
defeated the Muslims, the author wrote of the attempts to lure other Normans to the 
principality to serve as mercenaries. Messages were sent ‘that they ought to come to the 
land which flowed with milk and honey and so many good things’* 


FSI = Fonti per la storia d’Italia, MPL = J. P. Migne (ed.) Patrologia Latina; MGH = Monumenta Historica 
Germaniae; RIS = Rerum Italicarum Scriptores. 

"See especially L. R. Ménager, ‘Pesanteur et étiologie de la colonisation Normande de l'Italie’, in: Roberto il 
Guiscardo e il suo tempo. Relazioni e communicazioni nelle prime giornate normanno-sveve (Bari maggio 
1973) (Rome, 1975), 189-215; N. Kamp, ‘Vescovi e diocesi nel passagio dalla dominazione bizantina allo 
stato normanno’, in: Forma di potere e struttura sociale in Italia nel medioevo, ed. G. Rossetti (Bologna, 
1977), 379-97; and G. A. Loud, ‘How ‘‘Norman’’ was the Norman Conquest of Southern Italy?’, 
Nottingham Medieval Studies, 25 (1981), 3-34. 

Storia de’ Normanni di Amato di Montecassino, ed. V. de Bartholomaeis (FSI, Rome 1935) [henceforth 
Amatus], lib. I, caps. 18-19; 19-24. 

`H. Hoffmann, ‘Die Anfänge der Normannen in Süditalien’, Quellen und Forschungen aus Italienischen 
Archiven und Bibliotheken, 49 (1969), 95-144. For more sceptical, although not entirely convincing, views, 
E. Joranson, ‘The Inception of the Career of the Normans in Italy’, Speculum, 23 (1948), 353-96, and J. 
France, ‘The Coming of the Normans to Italy’, Journal of Medieval History, 17 (1991), 185-205, especially 
193-5, 

‘Il detissent venir à la terre qui mene lat et miel et tant belles coses, Amatus I, cap. 19; 24. 
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In the context it is clear that Amatus meant not so much southern Italy as a whole but 
specifically the Campania, and particularly the Principality of Salerno, from which he 
himself almost certainly came? The Biblical reference (Numbers xiii.27) may have been 
a cliché, but the intrinsic fertility and wealth of the Campania was a reality, widely 
attested long before the arrival of the Normans. ‘The Campanian plain surpasses all the 
lands of the world’—so Pliny the Elder wrote in the first century A.D., who went on to 
praise particularly Leboriae, the region between Capua and Nola. The fertility of this 
particular locality derived from the volcanic nature of its soil, but the rich alluvium of 
the Liri Valley and the plain south of Salerno was almost equally fertile, and though 
malaria was potentially a problem in the latter area there is some evidence for drainage 
and rudimentary flood control there during the Norman era. The Campania has a 
relatively high rainfall and a mild climate even in winter, especially in coastal areas like 
the Amalfitan peninsula which makes them very suitable for the cultivation of fruit. 
When the Normans first arrived in southern Italy the Campania had a more flourishing 
and more diversified agrarian economy than the other regions of southern Italy (except 
perhaps for Islamic Sicily).’ There appear even to have been some mulberry trees, and 
hence silk production, in the Caudine valley between Benevento and Naples? This 
prosperity was reflected in two contemporary, if somewhat idealised, accounts of 
important towns in the region. The biographer of the Norman leader Robert Guiscard 
wrote (c. 1095) of Salerno: 


there is not a city in Italy more delightful than this one, filled with fruit, trees and 
wine, and with abundant water. It lacks neither apples nor nuts, nor fine palaces, nor 
indeed beautiful women? 


About forty years later another chronicler described Aversa, the first town to be 
granted to the Normans in southern Italy. He said that 


this city had a most abundant population, not only within it but also outside, and it 
was envied by all for its fertility; indeed it had no reason to be jealous even of its 
neighbours Capua and Naples. It was more fruitful in foodstuffs such as corn, wine 
and meat, so that nobody living within it lacked sustenance.” 


The agricultural wealth of the Campanian plain, the Campania felix of the Romans, 
was not surprisingly a central factor in the Norman period, and underlay all the 


‘This point would apply whether one accepts the identification of the author by A. Lentini, ‘Ricerche 
biografiche su Amato di Montecassino’, Benedictina, 9 (1955), 183-196, or that of E. Cuozzo, ‘Amato di 
Montecassino e Amato di Nusco: una stessa persona?’, Benedictina, 26 (1979), 323-48. 

Naturalis Historia, xviii, 111 [Natural History, vol. 5, ed. and trans. H. Rackham (London, 1940), 258-9]. 
Cf. G. Rickman, The Corn Supply of Ancient Rome (Oxford, 1980), 102, ‘The fertility and good farming of 
Campania were legendary from the beginning to the end of antiquity’. 

"J. M. Martin, ‘Le travail agricole: rythmes, corvées, outillage’, in: Terra e uomini nel Mezzogiorno 
normanno-svevo. Atti delle settime giornate normanno-sveve, ed. G. Musca (Bari, 1987), 117~25. 

"Le Più antiche carte dell’abbazia di S. Modesto di Benevento (secoli VIII-XIII), ed. F. Bartoloni (Rome, 
1950), 17—21, no. 6 (1039) 

°Guillaume de Pouille. La Geste de Robert Guiscard, ed. M. Mathieu (Palermo, 1961), lib, III, lines 470-2; 

190. 
Alexandrini Telesini Abbatis Ystoria Rogerii Regis Siciliae Calabriae atque Apulie, ed. L. de Nava (Rome, 
1991) [henceforth Al. Tel.], lib. III, cap. 12; 66. 
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developments of the Central Middle Ages, above all the growth of population and 
settlement which will be discussed here. 

Furthermore the Campania played a crucial role in the development of the Norman 
conquest of southern Italy. If one accepts Amatus’s account of the attack on Salerno as 
fundamentally true, even if embellished, then the first contact with the Normans took 
place there c. 1000. Even if one takes this story as legend, it is clear that the Apulian 
revolt of 1016/7, in which the Normans undoubtedly played a role, was covertly 
supported and encouraged by Prince Pandulf IV of Capua.'! After the defeat of the 
Apulian revolt in the autumn of 1018 Norman employment was to a very large extent 
confined to the Campania for the next twenty years. The first permanent Norman 
settlement took place there at Aversa in 1030. While after 1041 the newcomers spread 
into Apulia and then throughout southern Italy, the Campania remained an important 
focus of their activity with the takeover of the Lombard principalities. The city of Capua 
was captured in 1058 and the rest of the principality within a very few years, while the 
capture of Salerno in 1077 marked the conclusion of Robert Guiscard’s absorption of 
that principality. After Guiscard’s death in 1085, which was followed by the fragmenta- 
tion of ducal authority in Apulia, the two former Lombard principalities remained the 
chief foci of effective public authority on the southern mainland. Later on, during the 
1130s, the Principality of Capua provided the most prolonged and determined opposition 
to the unification of southern Italy under Roger II. Even after 1139 the exiled prince, 
Robert II, remained at the German court as the putative leader of any potential rebellion 
against the new king, until his eventual betrayal and mutilation during a revolt in 1156.” 

Such political developments are, however, well-known, and important as they are to 
bear in mind as background, our concern here is with the overall question of continuity 
and discontinuity. How did the Campania at the end of the twelfth century differ from 
that when the Normans arrived there? How far were the Normans themselves 
responsible for any significant changes that might have occurred? What elements of 
continuity were there once the period of actual conquest was over and the Norman 
settlement had taken place? These are ambitious questions and in the limited space 
available here one can at best offer a sketch rather than a finished picture. Much of what 
follows is suggestion and hypothesis rather than established wisdom, for in many, if not 
most, respects the social history of southern Italy in the Norman and Staufen periods has 
yet to be written. 

Two principal aspects of the question will be considered: changes in the settlement 
pattern, and the problem of change and continuity within the dominant aristocratic class 
during the Norman period. 

The issue of population and settlement has greatly exercised historians in recent years, 
but the emergence of a coherent overall picture, even for one region, has been slow since 


"'Chronica Monasterii Casinensis, ed. H. Hoffmann (MGH Scriptores XXXIV, Hannover, 1980) {henceforth 
Chron. Cas.], lib. II, cap. 37; 239. 

"Otto of Freising, Gesta Frederici, ed. G. Waitz (MGH in usum scholarum, Hannover, 1912), lib. I, cap. 25; 
39, 42. MGH Diplomatum 9, ed. F. Hausmann (Vienna, 1969), 176-7, no. 99. For his eventual fate, La 
Historia o Liber de Regno Siciliae di Ugo Falcando, ed. G. B. Siragusa (Rome, 1897) [henceforth 
Falcandus], 22. 
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it is dependent on detailed investigations of particular localities which have been 
undertaken for only a few areas. What cannot be doubted is that the crucial underlying 
factor for the Campania, as for the rest of southern Italy in the Norman period (and 
indeed for medieval Europe as a whole during the Central Middle Ages) was a 
substantial and long-lasting growth of population. Indications of this abound: a 
flourishing land market, among cultivators as well as among churches and the upper- 
class, the subdivision of holdings, the small size of land portions being conveyed (often 
described in charters by such diminutive terms as petiolae), the colonisation of new land 
and the growing number of assarts (cesae). Of course the presence in sales and donations 
of fractional shares of property also reflected the Lombard law of partible inheritance, 
the continuation of which was itself a major factor for continuity, as well as the 
workings of another characteristic social institution, the consorteria, joint but impartible 
ownership. Even at the very end of the twelfth century traditional Lombard law was still 
dominant on the lands of the abbey of Montecassino in the north of the Principality of 
Capua.'* But how else does one explain such divisions as ‘the half of one sixth’ of a mill 
given to Capua cathedral in 1187 other than as a reflection of demographic pressure, 
with ownership multiplying as the pool of heirs grew larger? '* Furthermore, although 
this transaction in 1187 was apparently a gift pure and simple, from c. 1140 onwards 
churches in the Principality of Capua increasingly acquired property by purchase rather 
than by donation, which surely reflects that fact that available land was by this stage in 
relatively short supply% The monastery of S. Angelo in Formis, just outside Capua, 
spent some 1,889 gold tari on the purchase of land in just five years, 1141 to 1145, this 
at a time when the annual rent of a house might be only a few tari a year.'f Land use 
also reflected population pressure. In the Liri Valley in the north of the principality 
cultivation had, by the early thirteenth century, spread not just over the valley floor but 
high up the slopes of the nearby Monte Cairo and Monte Castellone. The charters of the 
Montecassino dependency of S. Maria dell’ Albaneta are especially revealing about the 
ubiquity of asserting in this area.’ 

This population growth had undoubtedly commenced before the arrival of the 
Normans. In the Duchy of Gaeta, for example, settlement was already expanding from 


DL. Fabiani, La Terra di S. Benedetto, Miscellanea Cassinese 33-4 (Montecassino, 1968), vol. 1, 320. For the 
growth of population, G. A. Loud, Church and Society in the Norman Principality of Capua 1058-1197 
(Oxford, 1985), 22-3, and more generally, J. M. Martin, ‘L’évolution démographique de I’Italie méridionale 
du VIe au XIVe siècle’, in: Demografia e società nell’Italia medievale, ed. R. Comba and I. Naso (Cuneo, 
1994), 351-62, particularly 357-8. 

“Le Pergamene di Capua, ed. J. Mazzoleni, vol. 2, part 2 (Napoli, 1960), 30-1 no. 30. However, cf. P. 
Skinner, Family Power in Southern Italy. The Duchy of Gaeta and its Neighbours 850-1139 (Cambridge, 
1995), 72-6, who suggests that in Gaeta and Amalfi ownership of mills was subdivided from an early date. 
But the reason she suggests for this, the limited number of suitable streams, hardly applied in Capua. 

Loud, Church and Society, 225-6. 

'’Registrum di S. Angelo in Formis, ed. M. Inguanez (Montecassino, 1925), 183-205, nos. 64-71. The 
purchase of a house in Capua in 1172 cost 100 tari, Archivio della badia della S. Trinità di Cava, Arca 
xxxiv.21 (presumably based on a calculation of several years’ rentable value, ten/fifteen?), while the annual 
rent of a house in the Jewry of Salerno at the same period was 8 tari, Arca xxxiii.37. In 1112 Cava’s 
overlordship of a church was recognised by an annual census of 4 tari, Arca xix.33. 

‘"Montecassino, Archivio dell’ abbazia, Aula II Caps. cvii nos. 16 (1196), 8 (1211), 17 (1212), 19 (1243), 23 
(1247), and the inventory of the property of this monastery made by Abbot Richard of Montecassino in 
1257, no. 4. The charters of this section of the Montecassino archive are not filed in chronological order. 
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the first half of the tenth century." Abbot Aligern of Montecassino (949-86) was 
importing settlers from Marsia to repopulate and develop the lands of the abbey after the 
monks returned from their long exile in Capua in 950. But at this period there was still a 
great deal of land available to be exploited; hence the relatively favourable terms which 
Aligern offered to intending settlers (usually a rent of 1/7 of the grain harvest and 1/3 
of the wine). Similarly the number of pastinatio contracts from the Salerno/Nocera 
region in the later tenth century, with their obligations on the tenant to clear land and 
plant crops, or more usually vines, show a developing agrarian economy, but one as yet 
in the early stages of growth?’ Habitation was clearly still sparse in the western part of 
the Liri Valley at the turn of the eleventh century when Count Guido of Pontecorvo gave 
a large block of land, described as ‘deserted and waste’, to a group of Greek monks to 
found the monastery of St Peter de Foresta (the name itself is indicative). But in the next 
fifty years the region south of the River Liri and west of Pontecorvo saw the foundation 
of three further monastic houses and three walled villages (castella)?’ And while even in 
the heavily-settled Capuan plain there were still references to woodland (gualdum) in 
the twelfth century, in lowland areas these were by that time relatively rare?” The 
widespread chestnut woods of the hillier Avellino region and the Amalfitan peninsula 
were, by the second half of the twelfth century, the product of deliberate cultivation and 
an important part of the local economy.’ Mezzadria agreements imposing on the tenant 
the obligation to plant, prune, graft and stake chestnut trees abound in the extensive 
documention from the abbey of Montevergine, with the monastery eventually receiving 
half the subsequent crop, although it would take some years before the trees came into 
fruit?* Fully productive chestnut woods could be extremely valuable. In 1166 a royal 


'8J, F, Guiraud, ‘Le réseau de peuplement dens le duché de Gaéte du Xe au XIe siècle’, Mélanges de l’école 
francaise de Rome-Moyen-Age, Temps Modernes, 94 (1982), 498-501. 

Chron. Cas. lib. II, cap. 3; 171-2. The monks had been in exile, at Teano and later Capua, since the sack of 
the abbey by Arab raiders in 883. 

H, Taviani-Carozzi, La Principauté Lombarde de Salerne, IXe—Xle siècle. Pouvoir et société en Italie 
lombarde méridionale (Rome, 1991), 414-9. But by the eleventh century the economy of the Principality of 
Salerno had developed, and the pressure of population was such that 1/3 to 1/5 of the grain crop was to be 
a more usual rent level than the 1/7 on the Cassinese lands, B. Andreotti, ‘Contratti agrarii e 
transformazione delle ambiente’, in: Uomo e ambiente nel Mezzogiorno normanno-sveve, Atti delle ottave 
giornate normanno-sveve. ottobre 1987, ed. G. Musca (Bari, 1989), 121-2. 

"IE, Gattula, Historia Abbatiae Casinensis (Venice, 1733), 293. See G. A. Loud, ‘The Liri Valley in the 
Middle Ages’, in: Archaeological Survey in the Lower Liri Valley. Central Italy under the direction of Edith 
Mary Wightman, ed. J. W. Hayes and I. P. Martini (British Archaeological Reports, International Series 595, 
Oxford, 1994), 56-7. 

* Codice diplomatico normanno di Aversa, ed. A. Gallo (Naples, 1927), 362, no. 32 records the woods of the 
Prince of Capua. Other examples, Registrum di S. Angelo in Formis, 183-9, nos. 64-5 (1141, 1143). 

*°P Toubert, ‘Paysages ruraux et techniques de production en Italie méridionale dans la seconde moitié du XII 
siècle’, in: Potere, società e popolo nell’ eta dei due Guglielmi. Atti delle quarte giornate normanno-sveve, 
ottobre 1979 (Bari, 1981), 208-12. 

** Among many examples, Codice diplomatico verginiano, ed. P. M. Tropeano, 10 vols (Montevergine, 
1977-86), vol. 3, 117-20, no. 229 (1136), 337-40, no. 282 (1145), 399-402, no. 300 (1151); vol. 4, 3-6, 
no. 301 (1151), 122-9, nos. 333-4, (1155), 306-9, no. 382 (1159); vol. 10, 55-7, no. 916 (1193). Cf. M. 
A. Tallarico, ‘L’Abbazia di Montevergine nell’eta normanna: formazione e sviluppo di una potenza 
economica e politica’, Samnium, 45 (1972), 219. According to a charter of Abbot Marinus of 1147, rents of 
half the chestnut crop were also customary at Cava, Cava, Arca xxvi.72. 
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justiciar, Lucas Guarna, sold one to the wealthy abbey of Holy Trinity, Cava, for 65 
ounces of gold (equal to 1,950 tari)” 

Agricultural expansion in the Campania was thus already under way when the 
Normans arrived, and the landscape was heavily settled by the twelfth century. By 
contrast in the Tavoliere of northern Apulia the large-scale clearance and settlement of 
the countryside took place only during the course of the twelfth century, accompanied by 
significant agricultural changes such as the development of a zone of intensive olive 
cultivation round Bari? The most important phase in the expansion of agriculture and 
settlement in the Campania was perhaps a century earlier. Most transactions involving 
land in the eleventh-century Campania dealt with small and carefully delineated tracts of 
ground; in the same period documents from northern Apulia, for example those from the 
monastery of S. Maria di Tremiti, one of the most important ecclesiastical landowners in 
that area, often contain donations of very large, ill-defined and frequently uncultivated 
territories, often comprising some hundreds or even thousands of modia?” (The modium 
seems to have varied in size in different regions, but usually to have been between a 
quarter to half a hectare.) 

An expansion of population led to an expansion of settlement. The morphology of 
settlement in medieval Italy is a complex issue, and a crucial element therein is the role 
of incastellamento, which has been one of the principal concerns of the historiography of 
medieval Italy for the best part of a generation. In some areas, notably southern and 
eastern Lazio, the creation of new, walled villages into which the agrarian population 
congregated has been seen as the key factor in the development of the countryside 
during the Central Middle Ages, as well as the principal means of social control and the 
defence of their property and rights by patrimonial landowners.* While historians have 
now pointed to a number of other regions, especially upland ones, where incastellamento 
was much less important, and suggested that there might be very considerable variations 
even within relatively small areas in the scale and chronology of the process, the 
phenomenon still represents perhaps the most fundamental readjustment to the Italian 
countryside during the Middle Ages.” And in parts of the Campania, above all on the 
lands of Montecassino, the Terra Sancti Benedicti, there appears to have been just such a 
profound change in the settlement pattern from that which prevailed in the earlier 
Middle Ages. This process must therefore be examined at some length, utilising the 
remarkably detailed early twelfth-century abbey chronicle and the other extensive 


*SCava, Arca xxxii.27. 

Martin, ‘Le travail agricole’, 122. 

%7 Among other examples, Codice diplomatico del monastero benedettino di S. Maria di Tremiti 1005-1237, 
ed. A. Petrucci, 3 vols (Rome, 1960), vol. 2, 42-5, no. 13 (1032), 49-54, no. 15 (1034), 70-6, no. 22 
(1038), 128-31, no. 40 (1049). 

*8The classic study is P. Toubert, Les Structures du Latium médiéval: Le Latium méridionale et la Sabine du 
IXe siècle à la fin du XIle siècle, 2 vols (Paris, 1973), vol. 1, 303-68. 

See particularly the works of C. J. Wickham, I Problema dell’incastellamento nell'Italia centrale. 
L’Esempio di San Vincenzo al Volturno (Florence, 1985), especially 24-52, and The Mountains and the 
City. The Tuscan Apennines in the Early Middle Ages (Oxford, 1988), especially 36-9, 289-306. B. 
Figliuolo, ‘Morfologia dell’insediamento nell’Italia meridionale in eta normanna’, Studi storici, 1 (1991), 
25-68. 
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documentation that survives from Montecassino (notably more then six hundred charters 
in the cartulary compiled in the 1120s and 1130s, the so-called ‘Register of Peter the 
Deacon’),° before making comparisons with the development of settlement elsewhere in 
the Campania. 

The incastellamento of the Montecassino lands began in the tenth century with the 
reorganisation and development of the abbey’s property under Abbot Aligern. In 966 the 
abbot founded the castellum of S. Angelo in Theodice, and his foundation charter makes 
clear that this was intended as a centre for settlement, and not in any sense as a ‘castle’ 
in the north European sense (the usual word for which in southern Italy was rocca, as 
opposed to castellum or castrum, used interchangeably for a walled village). In 967 
Montecassino’s right to build fortifications was confirmed by the Prince of Capua, 
Pandulf ‘Iron Head’?! But there was no immediate flood of castral foundations, nor was 
the grouping together of the population in fortified villages an integral part of abbatial 
policy for the development of the abbey’s economy—in this respect Montecassino 
presents a very great contrast to, for example, the abbey of Farfa in Lazio during the 
tenth century. In the early eleventh century there were at most a handful of castella on 
the Terra Sancti Benedicti. In some cases an open village may have had a tower or 
fortification within it: the Montecassino chronicle recorded that during a revolt in 997 a 
church next to the municipium of Pignetaro was burned down, which certainly implies 
that this ‘fortress’ (municipium) was something less than a fully fortified village? It was 
only with the depredations of the Normans on the abbey lands in the 1040s that, 
according to the chronicle, Abbot Richer (1038-55) ordered that the main settlements 
within the abbey lands should be fortified and the inhabitants of the outlying villae 
should move into these for their own protection.’ But once started this development was 
a rapid one. A papal bull of 1059 confirmed no less than twenty castella within the 
Terra Sancti Benedicti, the majority of which were of very recent foundation. S. Andrea 
and S. Vittore for example had been seized and fortified by the Normans themselves, 
although later recovered. S. Andrea was recorded by the chronicle as a villa (an open 
village) in the early 1040s. In a number of cases where there was an existing settlement 
the fortification of the village as a castellum led to a change of location to a more easily 
defensible site, as for example S. Andrea and S. Apollinare, both about 1 km from the 
former churches of those names.* Furthermore the walls of existing castella were often 
in poor repair; Abbot Richer himself had ordered the demolition of those of S. Angelo in 
Theodice after a rebellion by its inhabitants, and it was only later that he had them 
rebuilt on a grander scale?” 

In a very few years therefore the settlement pattern on the Montecassino lands was 
transformed into one based on incastellamento, with the majority of sites located on 


The chartulary has never been fully edited, but for a full guide to its contents, H. Hoffmann, ‘Chronik und 
Urkunden in Montecassino’, Quellen und Forschungen aus italienischen Archiven und Bibliotheken, 51 
(1971), 93-204, at 96-163. 

"IL, Tosti, Storia della badia di Montecassino, 3 vols. (Naples, 1842), vol. 1, 223-8, 

"Chron. Cas. lib. II, cap. 20; 204. 

Chron. Cas. lib. II, cap. 73; 315. 

“MPL, vol. 143, 1305-7, no. 3, = Registrum di S. Angelo in Formis, 177-83, no. 63. Chron. Cas, lib. Il, 
caps. 71-2; 309-10, 312. Loud, ‘The Liri Valley in the Middle Ages’, 55-8, particularly 58. 

“Chron. Cas. lib. II, caps.70, 73; 308, 315. 
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ridges and promontories to enhance the defensive properties of walls and towers. The 
threat to the abbey’s lands from the Normans, who had first been introduced there by 
Prince Pandulf IV in the 1030s, had played a crucial part in causing this change.° In the 
years after 1060, by which time the Lombard princely family had been displaced by the 
Norman Richard I, other neighbouring castella, mainly built in this same period, were 
given to the abbey by the new prince, who had confiscated them from rebellious 
Lombard nobles.’ But the foundation of new castella in the Liri Valley ended almost 
completely after 1060. Such incidents as the attempt to build a castellum on Montecas- 
sino land at Terelle by Count Lando of Aquino about 1115 had nothing to do with 
changes in settlement, and everything to do with attempts to alienate the property of a 
wealthy abbey. The chronicle tells us that the count (a Lombard not a Norman, one 
should note) ‘followed in the footsteps of his relatives and never ceased to make himself 
a nuisance to this place’, but the threat of papal anathema was enough to make him 
withdraw, and one presumes that the site, or at least its fortifications, were abandoned?” 

However, one must ask how typical this pattern of incastellamento was for the 
Campania as a whole, or indeed for the Principality.of Capua. Even in the Liri Valley the 
settlement pattern was very different in those lands which remained under the rule of the 
Counts of Aquino, to the west of the Terra Sancti Benedicti. Here castella were few, and 
later evidence suggests that unfortified casales and villae predominated. In the Duchy of 
Gaeta there was a degree of incastellamento, though it was never as complete as on the 
Montecassino lands, but it took place earlier, from c. 980-1030, and the principal spur 
to this was the fragmentation of the duchy among the different branches of the ducal 
family. But in Gaeta, though the organisation of the countryside was henceforth based 
around the territories of castella, there was also much more widespread settlement 
outside these centres.” 

Indeed, even on the Montecassino lands one should not overestimate the significance 
of incastellamento in terms of settlement, as opposed to territorial organisation. Once 
relative stability was restored on the abbey lands, as it was through the alliance between 
Abbot Desiderius and the new Norman Princes of Capua, the population soon dispersed 
outside the walls of the fortified castella. In 1106, when the abbey was in conflict with 
the Counts of Aquino and princely power was in semi-eclipse (not least through a 
succession dispute), Abbot Otto ordered the inhabitants once again to abandon their 
villae and congegate in the castella*° Furthermore, the archaeological evidence from the 
Canadian Liri Valley Survey, carried out in 1977-81 but only recently published, 
supports this view of a much wider pattern of dispersed settlement around the castella. 
The survey was admittedly a partial one, covering only certain zones within the valley, 
but within those areas it showed widespread settlement in often very small sites, hamlets 


“Chron. Cas. lib. Il, cap. 57; 77. 

"Chron. Cas. lib. III, cap. 16; 380. For detailed documentation, E. Gattula, Accessiones ad Historiam 
Abbatiae Casinensis (Venice, 1734), 164-5 (Mortola), 165-6 (Fratte), and 166-7 (Interamna). Cf. G. A. 
Loud, ‘A calendar of the diplomas of the Norman Princes of Capua’, Papers of the British School at Rome, 
49 (1981), 120-2, nos. 5-6, 121 

“Chron. Cas. lib. IV, cap. 57; 521. 

Loud, ‘The Liri Valley in the Middle Ages’, 59. Guiraud, ‘Le reseau de peuplement dans le duché de Gaéte’, 
502-5. For the disputes see also Skinner, Family Power, 69-72, 149-52. 

“Chron. Cas. lib. IV, cap. 29; 495. 
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of only a few houses or isolated cottages, particularly alongside roads or streams. Precise 
dating of such sites, which only very rarely surface in the written sources, was 
impossible, but one might plausibly suggest that the continued population increase of the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries, as well as the greater convenience of peasants living 
alongside the land they cultivated, inevitably led to an expansion outside the castella, 
Hence, to take an admittedly much later example, in 1271 Abbot Bernard of 
Montecassino could address a mandate ‘to all our faithful men of our castrum of 
Trocchio, living inside or outside [the castrum] *' 

Thus even within the Montecassino lands, the phenomenon of incastellamento was 
largely dictated by the needs of defence, and cannot by itself and without qualification 
be used to explain the settlement pattern. 

Elsewhere in the Campania the predominance of open settlement was much more 
marked. There were of course castella founded within the Principality of Salerno. These 
were in part a consequence of the division of the patrimonial property of the princely 
family, a process which, as Huguette Taviani has shown, was under way before the 
Normans became a significant factor in undermining and ultimately displacing princely 
authority.” Castella were also generated by the Normans, either for defence against 
them, or as a means of domination and control by them in their new lordships. Amatus 
recorded that in 1055 the attacks of Humphrey and William de Hauteville led to 
widespread destruction outside walled defences and the inhabitants embarked on a 
programme of fortifying their lands and existing settlements“? Yet castella never 
became the primary bases for settlement within the principality. Admittedly, in the area 
north of Salerno itself, which was dominated from the later eleventh century by the 
Norman family of San Severino and by the abbey of Holy Trinity, Cava, local 
government, if one may use the term, became organised around the territories of castella 
(a process which seems to have taken place thirty to forty years after the reorganisation 
of the Cassinese lands). But the castella in the Principality of Salerno, though not 
‘castles’ in the north European sense, for within their walls there were plenty of ordinary 
dwellings and inhabitants, were the bases of lords and the centres of defence, not 
necessarily or even usually the principal foci of settlement“ There were deliberate 
foundations of new villages during the later twelfth century, such as that established by 
Abbot John of Montevergine at Fontanelle, in the territory of the castellum of Summonte 
in 1178, where twenty-four abbatial tenants were relocated and each given sufficient 
land to build two houses.’ But these were open settlements, not castella, and given the 
high degree of law and order maintained by the Norman kings after 1140 and the 


“'Regesti Bernardi I Abbatis Casinensis Fragmenta, ed. A. M. Caplet (Citta del Vaticano, 1890), 103-4, no. 
241. Cf. Loud, ‘The Liri Valley In the Middle Ages’, 59-62, and also 121, 124, maps nos. 46 and 49. 

*Taviani-Carozzi, La Principauté Lombarde de Salerne, 856-77. 

“3 Amatus lib. II, cap. 45; 161-2. 

“Figliuolo, ‘Morfologia dell’ insediamento nell’Italia meridionale’, 44, 48-53. G. Vitolo, ‘Da Apudmontem a 
Roccapiemonte. Il castrum come elemento di organizzazione territoriale’, Rassegna storica salernitana, n.s. 
6 (1986), 129-42. For an exchange of houses within the castella of Capaccio and Trentinara, Cava, Arca 
xix, 17 (1111). Later charters sometimes call Capaccio a civitas, e.g. Cava, Arca xxiii.2! (1132), which 
reflects that it became the seat of a bishop when the see of Paestum was relocated there. 

45Codice diplomatico verginiano, vol. 6, 80-6, no. 621, and for the legal dispute that resulted from this, vol. 6, 
151-4, no. 640 (November 1178). 
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jealously guarded royal monopoly over fortification, it is highly unlikely that castral 
foundations would have been permitted. 

Similarly in the southern part of the principality, in Cilento and the Vallo di Diano, 
open settlement in casales remained the rule, and even before 1140 castella, such as that 
founded by Abbot Constable of Cava in 1123 near the abbey’s dependency of S. Maria 
di Giulia (the later Castellabate) were very much the exception. (The principal motive in 
this particular case would seem to have been defensive, to safeguard the abbey’s 
extensive property in Cilento.) In this area too the foundation of new casales continued 
into the thirteenth century.° 

The systematic incastellamento of the Terra Sancti Benedicti, accomplished between 
c. 1040 and 1055, was therefore wholly exceptional, the product of the particular 
defensive needs of an abbey which possessed a large block of territory under its own 
jurisdiction. This is something which we do not find elsewhere in the Campania, where 
other territorial lordships developed piecemeal and never developed the coherence which 
the lands of Montecassino had possessed since the eighth century, the extent of which 
was then increased substantially by the donations of Richard I of Capua in 1065-6. It 
was this territorial coherence which enabled Montecassino to use the castella as the foci 
of its economic policy, not so much as a means of settlement but of exploitation, by 
imposing common levels of monetary rent (census), rent in kind (terraticum) and special 
payments (salutes), also usually in kind, on the inhabitants of particular castella, a 
system which we can best observe in operation at (once again) a much later period, in 
the inquisitions into the abbey’s rights conducted for Abbot Bernard Ayglerius in the 
early 1270s.’ But however efficient this was as a system of economic exploitation when 
the incastellamento took place, treating the inhabitants of a particular castellum as a 
collectivity had by the mid to late twelfth century developed among them a sense of 
solidarity, which the abbots were forced to recognise by the concession of franchises 
regulating and limiting the abbey’s rights over individual castella* * Here incastel- 
lamento certainly had a long-term significance, but once again one must stress that the 
case of Montecassino was, at least so far as the Campania was concerned, wholly 
exceptional” 

Montecassino was a major beneficiary of the Norman conquest of southern Italy, 
profiting from the ruin of the Lombard aristocrats with whose lands Richard I endowed 


“°G. A. Loud, ‘The Abbey of Cava, its Property and Benefactors in the Norman Era’, in: Anglo-Norman 
Studies 9, Proceedings of the Battle Conference 1986, ed. R.A. Brown (Woodbridge 1987), 167-8. G. 
Vitolo, S. Pietro di Polla nei secoli XI-XV, Contributo alla storia d’insediamento nel Vallo di Diano 
(Salerno, 1980), 10-1. 

“Reg. Bernardi | Abbatis, 26-50, nos. 79-93 (1269-70), and Montecassino, Archivio dell’ Abbazia, 
Registrum II Bernardi Abbatis (Reg. no. 6) (1273). Cf. Fabiani, La Terra di S. Benedetto, vol. 2, 218-45, 
and H. Dormeier, Montecassino und die Laien im 11. und 12. Jahrhundert (Stuttgart, 1979), 211-6. 

“SP. Toubert, ‘La terre et les hommes dans l'Italie normande au temps de Roger II: l’example Campanien’, in: 
Società, potere e popolo nell eta di Ruggero II, Atti delle terze giornate normanno-sveve, Bari ottobre 1977 
(Bari, 1979), 55-71. 

“Tf one looks for parallels, then these come rather from Lazio and the Abruzzi, on the lands of abbeys such as 
Farfa and St Clement of Casauria. But even here the influence of incastellamento can be over-emphasised. 
Castella were relatively rare over much of the Abruzzi. See L. Feller, ‘L“‘Incastellamento” inachevé des 
Abruzzes’, in: Lo Scavo archeologico di Montarrenti e i problemi dell’incastellamento medievale. 
Esperienze e confronto, ed. R. Francovich and M. Milanese (Florence, 1990), 121-36. 
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the abbey in the 1060s, as well as from donations by those who preferred to give their 
land to the Church rather than seeing them taken over by the invaders’? The monastery 
also made good use of its financial reserves to buy out existing claims and to extend its 
territory further (notice for example the purchase of the castellum of Pico in 1125 by 
Abbot Oderislus II for 300 librae)?' Its great Abbot Desiderius was in modern terms a 
collaborator, with all the ugly implications which that word suggests. It was the increase 
in the abbey’s lands in the wake of the Norman takeover of Capua, and almost certainly 
too increases in the customary burdens laid on its dependants, which enabled the abbey 
to finance the building of its new, massive and lavishly-decorated church, commenced in 
1066 and far enough advanced to permit consecration only five years later, as well as the 
extensive rebuilding within the abbey precinct which continued under the rule of 
Desiderius’s successor Oderisius I (1087-1105).” But the Norman conquest did not, 
even in the Campania where the Normans had first come and first settled, necessarily 
imply the complete replacement of the indigenous upper-class. The abbots of Montecas- 
sino continued to be drawn more or less exclusively from the local Lombard aristocracy, 
and the monastery’s local rivals, the Lombard Counts of Aquino, survived the Norman 
takeover. Although they were deprived of some of their lands, and later lost their comital 
title under Roger II (almost certainly as a punishment for joining the German Emperor 
Lothar’s invading army in 1137), they survived right through into the time of the 
Angevin kings in the late thirteenth century.” 

In the Principality of Salerno the last Lombard prince, Gisulf II, was driven from his 
throne by Robert Guiscard in 1077, and his brothers Landulf and Guaimar were forced 
to surrender their lordships of respectively S. Severino and Policastro, and Cilento.* But 
others among their relatives compromised and coexisted with the invaders, and retained 
their property. Under the rule of Dukes Roger Borsa and William (1085-1127) 
collateral branches of the old princely family descended from the younger sons of 
Guaimar III (d. 1027) held lordships based at Giffoni and Capaccio. While the Giffoni 
branch appears to have died out in the male line in the early twelfth century, the 
descendants of the brothers Gregory, John and Guaimar of Capaccio continued to hold 
several lordships derived from the division of their property until the middle of the 
twelfth century. While in the ‘Catalogue of the Barons’ (c. 1150) much of this property 
was held by a royal justiciar, Lampus of Fasanella, himself descended from a family of 
Lombard counts, this was almost certainly by right of inheritance, for his wife was the 


*“Dormeier, Montecassino und die Laien, 65-7, Loud, Church and Society, 82-3, Skinner, Family Power, 
187-90, 

*"Chron. Cas. lib. IV, cap. 82; 546. 

Chron. Cas. lib. Ill, caps. 26-9; 393—400; lib. IV, caps. 3, 8; 468-9, 471-2. For its economic policy, 
Fablani, Terra di S. Benedetto, vol. 2, 234-45. 

5G. A. Loud, ‘Churches and Churchmen in an Age of Conquest: Souther Italy, 1030-1130’, The Haskins 
Society Journal, 4 (1992), 45-6. F. Scandone, ‘Roccasecca, patria di S. Tommaso d’Aquino’, Archivio 
storico per la Terra di Lavoro, i (1956), 70—112. 

54 Amatus lib. VIII cap. 30; 371. The daughter of Landulf, olim lord of Policastro, was a nun at Salerno in 1136, 
Nuove pergamene del monastero femminile di S. Giorgio di Salerno, vol. 1, (993-1256), ed. M. Galante 
(Altavilla Silentina 1984), 24-5, no. 11. 
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daughter of John of Capaccio“ And in addition one offshoot of this family, the 
descendants of John’s brother Guaimar, lasted considerably later than this, indeed well 
into the thirteenth century, albeit as vassals of the holders of the new County of Marsico, 
established c. 1150. Furthermore the case of this family is an instructive one, for 
although they were direct descendants in the male line from the old Lombard princes, 
they had acquired both their lordship, Novi Velia in Cilento, and the name they adopted, 
‘de Mannia’, from someone who was almost certainly a Norman; William de Mannia, 
son of William, who held the lordship in 1103-4. (His surname was probably derived 
from Magny (Calvados) or Magny-le-Désert (Orne), or just possibly from Meigne 
(Manche).) William was the brother-in-law (cognatus) of Pandulf son of Guaimar of 
Capaccio, and since the identity of his wife is known—she was a daughter of a former 
Lombard count from Teano in the principality of Capua—it is clear that Pandulf was 
married to William’s sister.° Thirty years later Pandulf’s son (expressly identified as 
such) was holding the lordship, and he was called ‘William de Mannia’. The surname 
was then passed down to his descendants. His grandson, also William de Mannia, still 
held Novi Velia in 1187% And in 1242 a certain Gisulf de Mannia was Frederick II's 
justiciar in the Terra de Lavoro, and therefore almost certainly a descendant of the old 
Lombard princes. * The family had thus adopted a French surname and French personal 
names (although the characteristic Lombard, and indeed Salernitan princely, name of 
Gisulf cropped up in almost every generation—see Fig. 1). They utilised lineal rather 
than partible inheritance, and they derived their property from marriage to a Frenchman. 
But their history also shows that there was a surprising measure of continuity within the 
Norman conquest. 

Marriage was indeed a key factor, both in the survival of Lombard families in the face 
of the invader and often in the takeover of property by new Norman or French lords, or 
at least in the legitimisation of that takeover. Robert Guiscard and three of his brothers 
married women from the Lombard princely family of Salerno. Taviani has probably 
exaggerated the significance of this entry into the princely kin group in providing any 
legal justification for the Norman takeover (and she bases her arguments entirely on the 
phraseology of Amatus, whose work now survives only in a fourteenth-century French 
translation)?” But the marriage between Guiscard and Sichelgaita undoubtedly helped to 
make the new ruler—and more especially his son Roger Borsa—acceptable to the bulk 
of his subjects, and helped also to preserve the property of those of her kin willing to 
co-operate with the newcomers. Indeed Geoffrey Malaterra, the one eleventh-century 


““Giffoni: Archivio della badia della S. Trinità di Cava, Arm. Mag. C.29 (1092), C.32 (1092), D.9 (1096), 
D.13 (1097), E.10 (1109), E.43 (1115), F.28 (1124), Arca xxii. 4 (1125). Capaccio: Cava, Arm. Mag. C. 33 
(1092), D.28 (1100), Arca xvii. 84 (1103), Arm. Mag. D.41 (1108), Arca xix.17 (1111), xix. 104 (1114), 
xx.52 (1116), xxi.11 (1118), xxiii.82 (1134), Arm. Mag. G.29 (1137), Arca xxiv.41 (1138). The marriage of 
Lampus of Fasanella is recorded in Arm. Mag. G.14 (October 1134), and he was a justiciar by 1142, Arca 
xxxv.3. See E. Cuozzo, Catalogus Baronum, Commentario (FSI 1984) [henceforth Cuozzo, Commentario}, 
125-7, and Loud, “The abbey of Cava’, 161-3, including a genealogical chart. 

*°Cava, Arm. Mag., D.41, D.47. 

"Cava, Arm. Mag., G.12, L.17. 

**Ryccardi de Sancto Germano Notarii Chronica, ed. C. A. Garufi, RIS, Ser. 2 (Bologna, 1935), 213. 

*Taviani-Carozzi, La Principauté Lombarde de Salerne, 930-45. 
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chronicler from southern Italy we know to have been a Norman, remarked sourly that 
because of his youth and inexperience Roger Borsa treated ‘Lombards equally with 
Normans since he was from the former’s race on his mother’s side, and believing them 
faithful to him, did not notice their dislike of our race’ °° 

There were of course Norman nobles who established themselves in the Principality 
of Salerno. We have already come across the case of William de Mannia. A gathering at 
Nocera on the northern border of the principality in March 1114 brought together some 
of the most important of these Norman aristocrats, along with Prince Robert I of Capua. 
Those present at Nocera included Robert’s younger brother and constable Jordan (later 
prince himself as Jordan II), who was the lord of the town, and also Count Richard of 
Sarno, Robert lord of Eboli, and Roger of San Severino and his nephew Roger. The 
purpose of the assembly was to witness this last pair as they swore to respect and not to 
molest various named properties of the abbey of Cava.’ All of those present in 1114 can 
be attested in numerous other documents. Jordan held his frontier barony at Nocera from 


De Rebus Gestis Rogerii, Calabriae et Siciliae Comitis, et Roberti Guiscardi Fratris eius, auctore Gaufredo 
Malaterra, ed. E. Pontieri, RIS, Ser. 2 (Bologna, 1927-8), lib. IV, cap. 24; 102. 
*'Cava, Arm. Mag., E.34. 
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c. 1109 until he became prince himself in 1120° Richard of Sarno was the grandson of 
a certain Count Affredus, whose widow (a daughter of the Lombard prince Guaimar IV, 
the first of whose three husbands, all of whom were Normans, had been Guiscard’s elder 
brother Drogo) was holding Sarno in 1082. When Richard himself died in 1125 he 
passed his county on to his son Henry? (see Fig. 2). Robert of Eboli (d. 1121) ruled 
over a lordship in the central part of the principality, which had probably been held by 
two or perhaps three generations of his family before him—one could be more certain if 
the Eboli charters had not suffered so much from the activities of thirteenth-century 
forgersí* The various branches of the San Severino family held lordships at San 
Severino, Lauro, Montoro and Montemileto in the north of the principality and extensive 
property in Cilento in the south, and in a number of their charters expressly identified 
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“Cava, Arca xx. 37 (1115), F. Scandone, Storia di Avellino, 3 vols. (Naples, 1947-50), vol. 2, part 2, 113—4, 
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255-60, nos. 100—1 (1083), 279~80, no. 110 (1090); Cava, Arm. Mag., C.20 (1089), C.23, C.24 (1090), 
E.30, E.35 (1114), F.3 (1117). Robert of Eboli was also a witness of Cava, Arm. Mag., E.34 (1114), E.47 
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“For this marriage, W. Jahn, Untersuchungen zur normannischen Herrschaft in Süditalien (1040-1100) 
(Frankfurt, 1989), 324-5. 
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themselves as being descended from Turgisius ‘the Norman’, whom we know to have 
been excommunicated by Pope Alexander II for his seizure of the property of the 
archbishopric of Salerno in 1067$ This family prospered during the twelfth century, 
attained comital rank under King William I (deriving their title from Caserta in the 
Principality of Capua), and remained one of the great baronial houses of the regno until 
their involvement in a disastrous plot against Frederick II in 1246% 

In addition to those present at Nocera in March 1114, a number of other important 
Norman landowners within the principality in the early twelfth century can be identified. 
An even more important lordship than that of Eboli in the central part of the principality 
was the one held by the Counts of the Principate, descended from Guiscard’s younger 
brother William, who was Turgisius ‘the Norman’s’ companion in crime in 1067.° By 
1124 at the latest, and probably considerably earlier, the family of Richard of Balvano 
had acquired S. Angelo dei Lombardi, Rocchetta and Balvano itself on Salerno’s eastern 
border. One of Richard’s sons, Bohemond, married a daughter of Count William II of 
the Principate°” And at some stage in the early twelfth century, though perhaps only in 
the 1130s, Roger Borsa’s illegitimate son William, already lord of Lucera in Apulia from 
c. 1115 or earlier, was established as lord of Gesualdo and Frigento in the central part of 
the principality’ In the Vallo di Diano in the south there were also Normans such as 
Robert, lord of Caggiano, and Richard of S. Fraymundo and his successor Robert 
(though these last may have been vassals of the Counts of the Principate). Their 
seigneuries both dated back to the 1080s.”’ But in this area too the displacement of the 
indigenous ruling class was by no means total. In 1101 the lords of Padula in the Vallo di 
Diano were two brothers with the characteristic Lombard names of Gisulf and Landulf? 

In addition two important ecclesiastical lordships developed in the principality during 
the eleventh century, those of the monastery of Cava and of the Archbishopric of 


Cava, Arm. Mag., D.1 (1094), D.43 (1104) which may be a forgery, E.28 (1113). Cf. MPL, vol. 146, 
1335-9, nos. 54-5. G. Portanova, ‘I Sanseverino dalle origini al 1125’, Benedictina, 22 (1976), 105—49. For 
a genealogical chart, Loud, ‘The abbey of Cava’ [above, note 46], 160. 

°’G. Portanova, ‘I Sanseverino dal 1125 allo sterminio di 1246’, Benedictina, 22 (1976) 319-363. 

SL, R. Ménager, ‘Les fondations monastiques de Robert Guiscard’, Quellen und Forschungen aus 
italienischen Archiven und Bibliotheken, 39 (1959), 67—82, E. Cuozzo, ‘‘‘Milites’”’ e “testes” nella contea 
normanna di Principato’, Bullettino del istituto storico italiano per il medio evo, 88 (1979), 121-63, 
particularly 140—1, 158-60. The main documents are Cava, Arm. Mag., E.5 (1107), E.47 (1116), F.44, F.45 
(1128), F.48 (1129), G.6 (1131), G.17 (1135), G.26 (1137), G.45 (1144), this last edited by L. 
Mattei-Cerasoli, ‘Tramutola’, Archivio storico per la Calabria e la Lucania, 13 (1943/4), 43—4, no. 6. Cf. 
G. Paesano, Memorie per servire alla storia delta chiesa Salernitana, 3 vols. (Salerno, 1846-57), vol. 2, 
115-17 (1141). But Cava, Arm. Mag., G.7, G.16 and G.25 are all later forgeries, C. Carlone, Falsificazioni 
e falsari cavensi e verginiani del secolo XIII (Altavilla Silentina, 1984), 23-6. For a genealogical chart, 
Loud, ‘The abbey of Cava’, 158. 

9E, Cuozzo, ‘Prosopografia di una famiglia feudale normanna: i Balvano’, Archivio storico per le provincie 
napoletane, 98 (1980), 61-87. For the marriage, Cava, Arm. Mag., F.44 (December 1128). 

Cava, Arm. Mag., E. 40 (1115), E.46 (1116), G.35 (1141), G.49 (1145), this last published by F. Ughelli, 
Italia Sacra, 10 vols (Venice, 1717-21), vol. 8, 290. 

"Robert of Caggiano: F. Trinchera, Syllabus Graecarum Membranarum (Naples, 1865), 71, no. 54 (1092), 
82-3, no. 65 (1098), 84, no. 67 (1099), 118-19, no. 90 (1121), 134, no. 102 (1127). Robert of S. 
Fraymundo: Cuozzo. Commentario, 140. Ménager, ‘Les fondations monastiques’, 95, no. 20 (1086), 102, 
no. 30 (1112). 

7? Codice diplomatico verginiano, vol. 1, 381-3, no. 96. 
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Salerno. The former was in the vicinity of the monastery itself and in Cilento, the latter 
especially in the plain to the south of Salerno and with important rights in the city itself, 
not least the grant of the Jewry by Duke William in 11217° But Taviani has stressed how 
the development of the archiepiscopal lordship with its fiscal and judicial privileges 
began in the time of Gisulf II, and must be seen as an important symptom of the 
breakdown of princely authority at that period, and the expansion of Cava’s property, 
especially in Cilento, was already under way before Guiscard conquered Salerno.” 
Territorial change was not simply a product of the Norman takeover. 

Furthermore the installation of powerful Norman lords did not automatically imply the 
replacement of Lombards in the lower strata of the nobility subject to them. Roger of 
San Severino’s brother Turgisius of Montemileto notified ‘all his men Normans and 
Lombards’ of a donation of property in Cilento to Cava in 1113/° That this was more 
than simply a formula is suggested by the witness lists to charters of other lords. Roger 
himself had an apparently high-status vassal with the characteristic Lombard name of 
Guaimar® The vassals of the Counts of the Principate included a number of Lombards, 
and not just Normans.” Similarly, to judge by their names as listed in a charter of 1134 
which has already been discussed, the knights of William de Mannia, the son of Pandulf 
of Capaccio, were Normans as well as Lombards, as one might expect given his 
inheritance from his Norman uncle’? But anyway by 1134 the distinction between 
Norman and Lombard was probably relatively unimportant, and the identification of men 
as belonging to one or other race became increasingly rare as time went on.” This was 
reflected in the adoption of French personal names by those of Lombard descent, as was 
the case with the ‘de Mannia’ family, and with a San Severino vassal in a charter of 
1143 called Robert son of Guaimar.’ But what one does not find, at least for men, was 
the adoption of Lombard personal names by those of Norman descent. 

A major factor diluting the distinction between Lombard and Norman was inter- 
marriage, which was by no means confined to the ducal family. A remarkable number of 
the new Norman aristocrats married women from the old Salernitan princely kin. 
Guiscard’s brother Count William I of the Principate had married a niece of the 
penultimate Lombard prince, Guaimar IV, the daughter of his brother Guido of Sorrento. 
Count Affredus of Sarno was, as has been mentioned, married to one of Guaimar’s 
daughters, and so too was Prince Jordan I of Capua. The latter’s youngest son, Jordan of 


PL. Pennacchini, Pergamene Salernitane 1008~ 1784 (Salerno, 1941), 57-9, no. 12. 

™Taviani-Carozzi, La Principauté Lombarde de Salerne, 1020-36, and (on the abbey of Cava and Cilento) 
1054-65. Loud, ‘The abbey of Cava’, 147-8. Cf. V. Ramseyer, ‘Ecclesiastical Reorganisation in the 
Province of Salerno in the later Lombard and early Norman Periods’, in: Anglo-Norman Studies 17, 
Proceedings of the Battle Conference 1994, ed. C. Harper-Bill (Woodbridge, 1995), 203-22. 

Cava, Arm. Mag., E.26. 

"He witnessed a donation of June 1121 immediately after Roger himself, his son Henry, and two Norman 
vassals. Cava, Arm. Mag., F.18. 

Cuozzo, ‘““Milites” e “testes”, 140-2. 

"Cava, Arm, Mag., G.12. 

The last example which I can find comes in 1167, Cava, Arm. Mag., H.44, in which William, lord of 
Atrepalda, identified himself and his father qui sunt hortus de genere longobardorum. 


8°G. Tescione, Caserta medievale e i suoi conti e signori, 3rd edn (Caserta, 1990), 159, no. 2. 
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Nocera, was himself married to one of the Sorrento branch of the old princely family *’ 
Guaimar IV’s grand-daughter Sichelgarda was married twice (see Fig. 3). Her first 
husband was Geoffrey de Medania, lord of Suessola and Acerra in the south-east of the 
Principality of Capua (and from them were descended the later Counts of Buonalbergo 
in Apulia). Her second husband was Roger of San Severino, and this union must have 
served an important legitimising function, for her father Landulf had, before being 
driven out by Robert Guiscard, been lord both of San Severino and of Policastro in 
Cilento, in which region Roger also had extensive property $? Guaimar of Giffoni’s 


The Medania and San Severino Families 


Guaimar IV 
Prince of Salerno 
(d. 1052) 


Landulf Turgisius of Rota 


Geoffrey de Medania (1) = Sica = (2) Roger of San Severino 
Lord of Acerra (d. pre-1125) 


Robert de Medania = Judith Robert Henry 
Count of Buonalbergo (d. pre-1114) (d. 1150) 
(d. pre~1154) 





Robert William of San Severino 
Roger Count of Caserta (d. post-March 1187) 
Count of Buonalbergo (d. 1182) 
(d. 1167) 
No issue William Robert 
Count of Caserta Count of Tricarico 
Lando IV 
last Lombard Count of Aquino 
Caecilia = Rainald of Aquino Pandulf 
(d. 1184) 
Richard Sybilla = King Tancred 
Count of Acerra | (d. 1194) 
(d. 1196) 
King William IHI 
Fig. 3 


è! Amatus lib. IV, cap. 22; 197. ‘Ménager, ‘Les fondations monastiques’ [above, note 67], 99-100, no. 26 
(1103). Cava, Arm. Mag., B.24 (May 1082), C.27 (June 1091), D.48—-9 (1104), G.28 (1137), Pergamene di 
Capua i. 61-3, no. 24 [Loud, ‘Calendar of the Diplomas’, nos. 86-7, 140, 146]. For the acquisition of 
Sorrento by Guido, brother of Guaimar IV, Amatus lib. II, cap. 7; 65, 

*?Cuozzo, Commentario, 120, 220-1. Robert de Medania and Henry of San Severino were recorded as ‘uterine 
brothers’ in a charter of 1125, Cava, Arm. Mag., F.36. 
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daughter Mabilia, a great-grand-daughter of Prince Guaimar III, was married first to a 
man called Robert (perhaps Robert of Eboli though this is by no means certain) and then 
to another Norman called Simon of Tivilla (whose family probably came originally from 
Théville, dept. Manche)*° Lastly, assuming that some truth lies behind a document of 
‘1086’, which in its present form was probably forged during the thirteenth century, a 
sister of the Lombard lords of Capaccio and hence a grand-daughter of Guaimar III was 
married to Asclittinus of Sicignano, the Norman lord of Polla”* 

At a less exalted social level intermarriage is less easy to trace, but it certainly 
occurred. For example, Aymo of Arienzo, one of the barons of Aversa in the early 
twelfth century, married the daughter of the Lombard Count of Pozzuoli (to the west of 
Naples). Elsewhere in the Principality of Capua a knight from Caiazzo recorded in 1122 
that his father was a Norman and his mother the daughter of a Lombard count from 
Telese®° Nor can we assume that all such unions were automatically matters of policy 
and devoid of sentiment: Roger of San Severino made a donation to Cava in 1121 for 
the souls of his parents and his ‘beloved’ Lombard wife" 

There is also some evidence to suggest that intermarriage links may have worked in 
the other direction as well; that they were not simply a matter of male Norman 
interlopers marrying high-status Lombard women, either because they lacked marriage 
partners from their own people or to legitimise their property acquisitions. The case of 
Pandulf of Capaccio and his marriage to a sister of William de Mannia has already been 
discussed. But this was by no means the only example of this phenomenon. Thus the 
wife of Pandulf’s uncle, Gregory of Capaccio, was the daughter of a man called Herbert. 
The latter’s name was a rare one, and was not in use before the coming of the Normans. 
The only persons of that name who can be identified in the Principality of Salerno are 
two vassals of Roger of San Severino, father and son, both known by the unfortunate 
nickname of Caput asini (Ass’s head), the elder of whom was described by his son in a 
charter of 1118 specifically as a Norman.” Indeed, if we can believe another charter 
which is dated ‘1104’ but in its present form is a thirteenth-century forgery, he was 
Roger’s brother-in-law”* He is the most probable candidate for the role of Gregory’s 
father-in-law. 

Two similar if rather later cases can be cited, both of which are extremely interesting. 
The son of Landulf de Graeca, the papal constable of Benevento from 1113 who led the 
anti-Norman party in the city until he was exiled in 1117, gave his wife a dot on 
marriage moribus Normannorum, which strongly suggests, since he was undoubtedly a 
Lombard, that she was Norman, and provides a most telling example of legal and social 


“Cava, Arm. Mag. E.43 (March 1115), F.21 (February 1122). 

“Cava, Arm. Mag. C.1. Carlone, Falsificazioni e falsari cavensi, 26-8. Asclittinus, but not his wife, is attested 
elsewhere, Ménager, ‘Les fondations monastiques’, 94, no. 19 (1085). 

*°Registrum Neapolitani Archivii Monumenta {above note 62], vol. 6, 41-2, no. 573 (1118). Le Pergamene 
dell’archivio vescovile di Caiazzo (1007-1265), ed. C. Salvati, M. A. Arpago et al. (Caserta, 1983), 52~4, 
no. 10. 

“Cava, Arm. Mag., F.18. 

"Cava, Arm. Mag., C.33 (December 1092), Arca xxi. 1 (1118). The younger Herbert was also a witness to 
Arm. Mag., F.18. The soubriquet appears to have carried by later generations of this family too, cf. Cava, 
Arca xxxv.46 (1176). 

"Cava, Arm. Mag., D.43. Carlone, Falsificazioni e falsari cavensi, 32-3. 
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acculturation.’ The other instance probably took place in the 1140s when Caecilia, the 
daughter of Robert de Medania, Count of Buonalbergo and lord of Acerra (who herself 
had a Lombard grandmother) married Rainald, one of the Lombard lords of Aquino (see 
Fig. 3). The significance of this for Lombard—Norman relations is of course much 
reduced by the late date; it is unlikely that either family was much worried by any sense 
of ethnic distinction, but the consequences of the union were still very significant. 
Richard, the eldest son from the marriage, inherited his childless uncle’s lands with the 
title of Count of Acerra, and his sister Sybilla married Count Tancred of Lecce, who was 
to become king in 1189.° Thus a family of Lombard descent in the male line was placed 
at the very pinnacle of the society of the ‘Norman’ regno. 

One might therefore suggest that marriage was at least as important in the 
transmission of property between conquered and conquerors in this region as it was in 
the much more dramatic and thorough-going tenurial changes which followed the 
Norman conquest of England—and recent scholars have increasingly stressed the 
importance of such intermarriage in providing at least a veneer of continuity in 
Anglo-Norman England’ But in southern Italy it also played a significant role in 
making the distinction between Lombard and Norman redundant, probably soon after the 
beginning of the twelfth century. 

Yet there were areas where the impact of the Norman takeover was strong. The 
southern part of the Principality of Capua was dominated in the early twelfth century by 
the family of the Norman princes, who held Capua and Aversa themselves, and whose 
cousins held counties at Carinola and Caiazzo, the latter incorporating several former 
Lombard counties. (The counts of Carinola also acquired the Duchy of Gaeta c. 1112)” 
(see Fig. 4). Yet the princely entourage was not exclusively Norman, and the princes 
employed Lombard officials such as the Pandulf son of Guala and Landulf son of 
Auloaldus who appear in the charters of Richard I, and Grimoald ‘Count of the Palace’ 
and the viceprinceps Peter under his grandson Robert I (1 106-20).” In 1065 Richard I 


"Codice diplomatico verginiano, vol. 3, 183-6, no. 244 (1137). For Landulf, who died in 1123, see Falco of 
Benevento, Chronicon, in: Cronisti e scrittori sincroni napoletani, ed. G. Del Re, vol. | (Naples 1845) 
(henceforth Falco], 163-5, 177-8, 188. 

“Scandone, ‘Roccasecca’ [above, note 53], 76. Cuozzo, Commentario, 285. 

*'See particularly, E. Searle, ‘Women and the Legitimisation of Succession at the Norman Conquest’, in: 
Proceedings of the Battle Conference on Anglo-Norman Studies, ed. R. A. Brown, vol. 3 (Woodbridge 
1981), 159-70. Cf. J. C. Holt, ‘Feudal Society and the Family in Early Medieval England, IV The Heiress 
and the Alien’, Transactions of the Royal Historical Society, Ser. 5, 35 (1985), 1-28. P. Stafford, “Women 
and the Norman conquest’, Transactions of the Royal Historical Society, Ser. 6, 4 (1994), 221-49, 
especially 243-6. 

°G. Tescione, ‘Roberto, conte normanno di Alife, Caiazzo e S. Agata dei Goti’, Archivio storico per la Terra 
di Lavoro, 4 (1975), 1-52. G. A. Loud, ‘The Norman Counts of Caiazzo and the Abbey of Montecassino’, 
Scritti raccolti in memoria del xv centenario della nascità di S. Benedetto 480- 1980, Miscellanea Cassinese 
44 (1981), 199-217. Le Pergamene dell’archivio vescovile di Caiazzo, 46-8, no. 7 (1117), 57-9, no. 13 
(1129), 463-8, nos. I-III (1119, 1124, 1134). All these documents used the title, Nos Raynulfus divina 
clementia Caiatianorum atque multorum aliorum comes; the custom of referring to ‘Count Rainulf of Alife’, 
as so many authors do, would seem therefore to be misleading. On the counts of Carinola: Hoffmann, ‘Die 
Anfange der Normannen’ [above, note 3], 106-9. Cuozzo, Commentario, 180-1. 

°*«Calendar of the Diplomas’, nos. 4, 5, 6, 8, 10, 12, 13, 16, 21, and 105. Grimoald also witnessed a charter of 
Count Hugh of Boiano in 1097, and made a donation himself to a Capuan monastery in May 1114, 
Registrum di S. Angelo in Formis, 47-55, nos. 17—18. His widowed daughter-in-law made a donation to 
Cava in December 1114, Cava, Arm. Mag., E.38. For the viceprinceps Peter the Lombard, Registrum di S. 
Angelo in Formis, 63-72, nos. 23-4. 
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The Counts of Carinola and Conza 


Richard I 
Prince of Capua 1058-78 


Ses rr 






Jordan I Jonathan Bartholomew 
Prince of Capua 1078-90 Count of Carinola Count of Carinola 
(d. 1094) 
? Richard = Anna 
Count of Carinola 
Jonathan Duke of Gaeta from 1121 
Duke of Gaeta (d. 1135) 


(d. 1121) 


Jonathan = Stephanie 
Count of Carinola and Conza 


(died 1162-6) | 


Richard Geoffrey 
Count of Carinola and Conza 
(died in Germany 1196/7?) 


Fig. 4 


gave a castellum confiscated from the rebel counts of Aquino not to a Norman but to 
another Lombard count, and significantly he did this on the advice of Pandulf son of 
Guala and Landulf son of Auloaldus.* Only in the 1090s when the city of Capua and 
was in revolt, ‘through the dishonesty of the Lombards’ according to Malaterra, and 
Prince Richard II was resident at Aversa, was his court exclusively Norman.” The top 
rank of Lombard society in Capua may often have been displaced. The Counts of Teano, 
for example, whose lands had been confiscated by Richard I for rebellion in 1065, were 
later resident in Capua. Lando, the former Duke of Gaeta, was living in exile in Rome 
in 1093, and a nephew of the last Lombard prince was resident in Benevento, which the 
Normans had never captured, in 1109.’ But lesser men probably found it easier, or more 
prudent, to accommodate the new order. 

While the Norman conquest was the most obvious moment when there was a 
significant, though as we have seen not total, break with continuity as regards the 
aristocracy, there were during the course of the twelfth century three other important 
phases of political crisis which affected the upper class: the civil war of 1132-9 when 
Roger II was imposing his rule by force on the mainland, the disturbances of the early 


°*Scandone, ‘Roccasecca’, 128, no. 29 [Loud, ‘Calendar of the Diplomas’, 121 no. 8]. 

° Malaterra [above, note 60), lib. IV, cap. 26; 104. Loud. Church and Society, 89-90. 

**Gattula, Accessiones ad Historiam Abbatiae Casinensis, 164-5, 170-1. One of his daughters was married to 
William de Mannia, lord of Novi Velia, Cava, Arm. Mag., D.47 (November 1104), and another to Gregory, 
brother of Pandulf of Capaccio, Cava, Arca xxi.11 (1118). (This Gregory should not be confused with his 
uncle of the same name, for whom see note 87 above.) 

Codex Diplomaticus Caietanus, 2 vols. (Montecassino, 1887-92), vol. 2, 153-5, no. 268. Pergamene 
Aldobrandini [formerly (to 1990) in the Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, now at Frascati], Cartolario I, no. 
40. 
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years of King William I, and the German conquest of 1194. Space does not permit the 
discussion of the impact of these crises in detail, nor indeed has that impact been fully 
and properly examined by scholars. Yet certain suggestions may be advanced as to their 
impact upon aristocratic fortunes and the continuity of property holding in the Campania 
during the twelfth century. 

King Roger’s conquest was bitterly opposed both in Apulia and in the Principality of 
Capua, which after about 1134 was the real focus of the conflict. His victory was marked 
by such incidents as the sack of Aversa by his army in 1135 and that of Capua in 1137, 
and also by the dispossession and exile of Prince Robert II and the family of his cousin 
Count Rainulf of Caiazzo, the two principal opposition leaders. During the 1140s the 
king extensively reorganised the counties of southern Italy, creating new comital titles 
and transferring men from one area to another. His intention was both to ensure the 
loyalty of the highest rank of the aristocracy and to organise the military defence of the 
kingdom in as effective a manner as possible. The Principality of Salerno was not 
entirely unaffected by these changes; for example between 1146 and 1150 a new county 
of Marsico was created, partly at the expense of the Counts of the Principate, and given 
to a nephew of the king who came from the island of Sicily?’ But despite the initial 
reluctance of the citizens of Salerno to recognise Roger as their ruler after the death of 
Duke William of Apulia in 1127, thereafter the principality remained consistently loyal 
to him. The town of Salerno put up a fierce resistance to the German emperor’s invading 
army in 1137°° Therefore this principality was much less affected by the king’s efforts 
to punish the disloyal and root out opponents than was the Principality of Capua, where 
the king took summary vengeance on the persons, and especially the property, of those 
who resisted him. For example, his biographer tells us that when he captured Count 
Rainulf’s principal town of Caiazzo in the summer of 1135, ‘he disinherited by due 
process a nobleman called Nicholas for committing perjury by making common cause 
with his enemies’ °° 

But even in the Principality of Capua there were many who survived the conquest by 
abandoning their own prince and remaining loyal to Roger, or simply by appealling to 
the king’s mercy. When the king besieged S. Agata, 


the town’s inhabitants were seized with fear. Some of them immediately went outside 
and with the intention of forestalling the king flung themselves at his feet, begging 
him now to deign to receive their surrender. They humiliated themselves in the sight 
of everyone to prevent themselves, and their wives, children and property being 
exposed to the horrors of a sack.'*" 


°8E. Cuozzo, ‘Quei maledetti Normanni’. Cavalieri e organizzazione militare nel Mezzogiorno normanno 
(Naples, 1989), 105—113. Cuozzo, Commentario, 157-9, ‘“‘Milites”’ e “testes”, 157-8. 

*°Al. Tel. [above, note 10], lib. I, caps. 5—6; 8-9. Falco, 232. The earliest document in the Cava archive in 
which Roger was named as duke is dated December 1127, Arca xxii. 42 (though there are only a very few 
charters from earlier in that year). Thereafter nearly all Cava documents (i.e. from the Salerno region) were 
dated by Roger’s regnal years, and there appears to be no significance in the few omissions. There are, 
however, no surviving charters from May to October 1137, i.e. during Lothar’s siege of the city. 

100A}, Tel. lib. III, cap. 18; 69. 

101A}, Tel. lib. II, cap. 16; 68. 
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Fig. 5 


We do not know whether members of the Capuan aristocracy were forced to adopt 
such spectacular grovelling to ensure their survival, although Count Rainulf had come 
close with his ritual self-abasement during a brief and abortive reconciliation in the 
summer of 1134.'° But many of them did survive and retain their lands. The Aquila 
family remained as counts of Fondi, and one of their number married a great-niece of the 
king and was installed as count of Avellino before 1144'°° (see Fig. 5). Similarly the 
counts of Carinola, despite being cousins to the princes of Capua and having apparently 
joined the Emperor Lothar’s invasion of 1137, survived under the new régime. They no 
longer held the Duchy of Gaeta, rule over which they had exercised between c. 1112 and 
1135, but in compensation they received a new county of Conza in the east of the 
Principality of Salerno!” Count Hugh of Boiano, another who had abandoned the king 
in 1137, had recovered most of his lands and his comital title (thereafter called after his 
family name, Molise) by 1144.'°° 


'? a1. Tel. lib. Il, cap. 63; 53. 

'Cy0zz0, Commentario, 221-2. 

104Cuozzo, Commentario, 181. 

'E, M. Jamison, ‘The Administration of the County of Molise in the Twelfth and Thirteenth Centuries’, 
English Historical Review, 44 (1929), 531-532. 
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Those of comital rank might be considered a special case. In some ways the more 
powerful and prominent a man was, the more vulnerable he might be at moments of 
political upheaval. Lesser men might find the switch of sides that much more simple and 
any waverings of loyalty easier to explain. Certainly there were those whose opposition 
to the king cost them everything: men such as Rao of Ceppaloni, whose holdings in the 
Benevento and Avellino areas were divided between the scion of an existing landholder 
loyal to King Roger, Bartholomew of Monteforte, and a new immigrant who described 
himself as a Frenchman (probably therefore from the Ile-de-France?), Bohemond 
Malerba.'°° But many others, even those compromised in 1137 as were not only the 
Counts of Carinola and Boiano but most of the baronage in the Benevento region, 
survived.” Despite the sack and virtual destruction of Aversa in 1135, all the principal 
baronial and knightly families of the town seem to have remained there after the royal 
conquest. What indeed is striking about the Aversan nobility throughout the century is its 
continuity. The same families occur in the abundant Aversan documentation before and 
after the 1130s.'° 

Furthermore the royal administration in the newly conquered areas drew heavily on 
local men who had joined the new regime, including men who had previously been part 
of the familia of the Prince of Capua. The former princely chamberlain Joscelin was 
installed as the king’s first chamberlain of the Terra di Lavoro in 1135. One of the two 
justiciars of the Principality of Capua appointed in the same year was the Aversan baron 
Aymo of Arienzo, who was also lord of Cicala on the eastern border of the principality. 
He had been an associate of the princes for more than twenty years before he joined the 
king, and by his change of side he retained his extensive property until his death after 
c. 1143.'° Joscelin’s successor as chamberlain in the Principality of Capua, William son 
of Angerius, was a cousin of the lords of San Severino and a former vassal of Jordan II 
of Capua in the days when he was lord of Nocera before he became prince. (William’s 
son and grandson later served as royal officials too)''° (see Fig. 6). The new regime also 
drew on other experienced local officials such as Hugh Mansellus, found as a royal 


'6Cuozz0, Commentario, 87, 102. Codice diplomatico verginiano, vol. 2, 277-80, no. 165 (see the editor’s 


note to this forgery of 1127’); vol. 4, 31-3, no. 308 (1152), 247-50, no. 366 (1157); vol. 5, 124-6, no. 135 
(1163), 288-90, no. 482 (1168). For the destruction of Ceppaloni by the royal army, Falco, 240-1. 

10 Falco, 235, 238. But for the descendants of Alferius Draco, Robert de la Marca and Bartholomew of 
Pietrapulcina, all of whom joined the invaders, Catalogus Baronum, ed. E. M. Jamison (Rome, 1972), 53, 
59, art. 322, 346, 348; and for the family of Robert de la Marca also Pergamene Aldobrandini [as note 96], 
Cartolario II, nos. 6 (1171) and 28b (1175), and Benevento, Museo, del Sannio, Fondo S. Sofia, vol. 13, 
nos. 18 (1180) and 20 (1181). 

‘°’For example the baronial families of Avenabulo, Musca and Abolita, and the knightly families of Pinzo and 
Sorellus, all in the Catalogus Baronum, 150-1, 153-4, 157-8, art. 825-6, 839, 849, 867, 876, and 879, and 
also the Peroleo family, for whom Loud, Church and Society, 231, 252, (cf. 163~—4, 251 for the Musca 
family). 

‘Al. Tel. lib, II, cap. 31; 77. For Joscelin [Cansolinus], Loud, ‘Calendar of the Diplomas’, nos. 140-1, cf. M. 
Caravale, I] Regno normanno di Sicilia (Roma, 1966), 235. For Aymo: Codice diplomatico verginiano, vol. 
3, 124-7, no. 231 (1134), Cava, Arm. Mag., G.39 (1142), G.40 (1143); for his connections with the princes, 
Loud, ‘Calendar of the Diplomas’, nos. 74, 95, 98, 103, 107, 124, 125, 130; also Codice diplomatico 
normanno di Aversa [above note 22], 379-81 no. 40 (1132), and cf. above note 85. 

1E, M., Jamison, ‘The Norman Administration of Apulia and Capua, more especially under Roger II and 
William I 1127-1166’, Papers of the British School at Rome, 6 (1913), 395-7, 474-5, no. 15. [However, 
see below note 143.] Cuozzo, Commentario, 258, For William’s earlier career, Cava, Arm. Mag., E.20 
(1111), Registrum di S. Angelo in Formis, 124-8, no. 43 (1120). 
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chamberlain in the Valle Caudine in 1139, who was a former chamberlain of Duke 
William. Hugh’s brother-in-law Atenulf, a Lombard whose grandfather had been a 
certain Count Ursus, was a royal chamberlain at Salerno in 1144. He later became an 
official of the central royal administration in Palermo, where his involvement in the 
factional disputes at court led to his murder in 1161.7 A later royal justiciar in the 
Principality of Salerno, during the reign of William II, Lucas Guarna, was the son of 
another chamberlain of Duke William called Alferius, who died in 1125. He too was of 
Lombard descent.''? There was therefore considerable continuity in the administrative 
personnel and families before and after King Roger’s takeover. 

The reign of William I saw widespread rebellion in 1155~6, a renewed invasion by 
the exiled Robert of Capua, and the period of instability at the royal court in 1160-1 
after the murder of Maio of Bari which proved so catastrophic for the chamberlain 
Atenulf, and led to the exile of a number of leading figures among the nobility. Anyone 
prepared to dismiss the extraordinary atmosphere of suspicion and court faction under 
King William as merely a construction of the fervid imagination of the so-called ‘Hugo 
Falcandus’, whose ‘History’ is our principal narrative source for the reign, ought to read 
the letter of Pope Alexander III to King Louis VII of France in 1165 on behalf of the 
recently exiled former royal justiciar in Salerno, Florius of Camerota, with its vivid 


""T have here followed Jamison, ‘Norman administration’, 396 which is based on a retrospective reference to 


William as chamberlain under King Roger, cf. ibid., 433, 474. Neither the identification nor the dating is 
quite secure, given that William’s homonymous son can be attested as a royal chamberlain in the 1150s, but 
this remains the most plausible reconstruction. 

For Hugh, Le Più antiche carte dell’abbazia di S. Modesto di Benevento [above note 8], 23-4, no. 8. Cava, 
Arm. Mag., F.34 (January 1125). His son John died in 1176, Cava, Arca xxxvi. 65. For Atenulf, Salerno, 
Archivio diocesano, Mensa Archiepiscopalis, Arca I, no. 53, Falcandus [above note 12], 42, 48-50, 72. 
Jamison, ‘Norman administration’, 391—2, 415—6, no. 14. 

"'Cava, Arca xxix.99 (1157) records Alferius’s testament. Cf. Cuozzo, Commentario, 151. 
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evocation of curial intrigue and royal paranoia'’* Admittedly several of those involved 
in the rebellions of 1155—6 were forgiven. Count Richard of Fondi secured a pardon by 
betraying the Prince of Capua into the king’s hands, while the lords of Aquino seem to 
have adroitly changed sides at the right moment, before the king’s victory was 
absolutely certain." But the convulsions of 1161 saw the exile of a number of 
prominent Campanian nobles including the Counts of the Principate, Conza, Fondi and 
Avellino, and William of San Severino, as well as Count Roger of Buonalbergo who still 
held his ancestral lands in the principality of Capua (derived from his grandfather 
Geoffrey de Medania).'® But while the Count of the Principate never recovered his 
position, and the county was subsequently given to Queen Margaret’s brother Henry in 
1168," most of the erstwhile rebels were restored to royal favour and to their lands 
after William I’s death in 1166, as the regency government under the queen sought to 
stabilise the kingdom. The chronicle attributed to Archbishop Romuald of Salerno 
claimed that: 


she opened the prisons, freed many captives, restored their lands to those freed, 
forgave debts, recalled to the kingdom the counts and barons who had been exiled, 
and restored lands which had been confiscated to them.” 


This was more than just a chronicler’s hyperbole. Roger of Buonalbergo was recalled 
very soon after the king’s death and given a new comital title, that of Acerra in the 
Principality of Capua. (Since Acerra was his family’s original lordship this was 
essentially a re-affirmation of continuity.) On his death a year later he was succeeded by 
his nephew, his sister’s son, Richard of Aquino.''” Roger of Avellino had been restored 
as count by August 1167. 20 The sons of Count Jonathan of Conza and Count Richard of 
Fondi, both of whom had died in exile, were also restored to their inheritances, although 
the latter did not regain his county until 1168 or later. William of San Severino was 
another to be recalled, though in his case the chief profiteer from his disgrace had been 
his first cousin Count Robert of Caserta, so even with his exile there was a degree of 
continuity.’ Florius of Camerota had returned by 1168 when he was once again 
prominent at the royal court, and remained as an important royal official for some twenty 
years thereafter” The county of Marsico, which appears to have been in abeyance after 
the death of Count Silvester, was restored to his son William.'”’ Furthermore among 
those restored during the minority was one of the longtime exiles, Roger of Rupecanina, 


"4MPL, vol. 200, 332-3, no. 303. 

"'5 Falcandus, 22, Scandone, ‘Roccasecca’, 73~4. 

"6 Falcandus, 78. 

"Trinchera, Syllabus Graecarum Membranarum [above, note 71], 227 no. 172, Cuozzo, ‘*‘Milites’’ e 
“testes” ’, 162. 

"8 Romualdi Salernitani. Chronicon sive Annales, ed. C. A. Garufi (RIS, 2nd edn, Città di Castello, 1935), 

254. 

Falcandus, 108. Cuozzo, Commentario, 83. 

Codice diplomatico verginiano, vol. 5, 261—4, no. 474. 

121 Falcandus, 78, 131. Cuozzo, Commentario, 121, 182, 283. Richard of Conza was restored before June 1168, 
Archivio secreto Vaticano, Archivio Boncompagni Ludovisi, Prot. 270, 9. 

12? Falcandus, 140, Jamison, ‘Norman Administration’ [above note 110], 365-7, 478-80. 

"23 Falcandus, 108. 
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whose uncle Count Rainulf of Caiazzo had led the opposition to King Roger in the 
1130s. In 1169 he was granted the county of Alife, which comprised at least a part of the 
lands which his family had once held.'~* 

The convulsions of the reign of William I were therefore more a temporary 
interruption to the essential continuity of the Campanian aristocracy than a significant 
break. In addition, while some of the most important figures in the region faced potential 
disaster at this period, this was not necessarily the case with their vassals. Among those 
of the Count of the Principate, the former royal justiciar Lampus of Fasanella followed 
him into exile, and his lands were still in royal hands when the ‘Catalogue of the 
Barons’ was revised around 1167-8.° But others did not necessarily follow his 
example, and other vassals of the same count like William of Pistilione and Richard 
Philippi, both also royal officials, remained holding their lands through the 1160s and 
beyond.'”° 

The conquest of the regno by Henry VI and his German army in 1194 might seem to 
pose a more serious example of disruption and discontinuity within the upper class, 
particularly given Henry’s need to reward his German followers. The core of support for 
the emperor within the kingdom came from the Principality of Capua, as can be seen 
from his great confirmation charter to Montecassino in May 1191, witnessed by the 
Archbishop of Capua, four other bishops and four counts from the principality." 
However the failure of his expedition in that year and King Tancred’s successes 
thereafter fatally compromised some of those who had initially supported the emperor 
and then changed sides, like Counts Richard of Carinola and Roger of Molise, as well as 
die-hard royal supporters such as the king’s brother-in-law Count Richard of Acerra, 
Count William of Marsico and the family of the chancellor Matthew of Ajello. ?”® But 
can one again be certain that there was large-scale change among the landowning class, 
rather than the proscription of a relatively few prominent individuals? Even some of 
those who supported Tancred and William III until the very last moment were able, 
through adroit acquiescence in the almost unopposed conquest of 1194, to preserve their 
inheritance. Thus even Elias of Gesualdo, who in 1191 had escorted the captive Empress 
Constance from Salerno to Tancred’s court at Messina, was able to pass his lands down 
to his son who was indeed raised to comital rank by the emperor.’ Given the extent of 
the support for the emperor in the Principality of Capua change there was inevitably 
limited. Naturally men such as Counts Richard of Fondi and William of Caserta who had 
been forced into exile by Tancred came into their own again after 1194. Richard 


124 P 
Cuozzo, Commentario, 266. 


'>Catalogus Baronum, 81, art. 442. Cuozzo, ‘‘‘Milites’’ e “testes” ’, 145-8. 

'?°Cuozzo, Commentario, 123-4, 172. The key documents recording William as royal justiciar and constable 
are Cava, Arca xxx. 46 (March 1159), Arm. Mag. H. 46 (October 1161). 

Gattula, Accessiones ad Historiam Abbatiae Casinensis, 269 [D. R. Clementi, ‘Calendar of the diplomas of 
the Hohenstaufen Emperor Henry VI concerning the Kingdom of Sicily’, Quellen und Forschungen aus 
italienischen Archiven und Bibliotheken, 35 (1955), 99-101, no. 4]. The Bishops of Aversa, Aquino, Suessa 
and Teano, the Counts of Caserta, Carinola, Fondi and Molise. 

E. M. Jamison, Admiral Eugenius of Sicily. His Life and Work (London, 1957), 122-4, 345-9. Richard of 
Carinola was captured by imperial troops in 1192, Roger of Molise was exiled in 1196, and Richard of 
Acerra executed in 1197, Ryccardi de Sancto Germano Chronica [above, note 58], 14, 16-7, 18. 

Liber ad Honorem Augusti di Pietro da Eboli, ed. G. B. Siragusa (FSI, Rome, 1906), lines 667-80; p. 53, 
Cuozzo, Commentario 195. 
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cemented his position after Henry VI’s death by marrying his daughter to the brother of 
the German Diepold of Schweinspiint, the new Count of Acerra, and William of Caserta 
(or possibly a son of his of the same name) married Diepold’s daughter in 1202. 
Richard’s family retained their lands and standing until his son’s death in 1232, when 
Frederick II took the county into his own hands, even though there was a male heir?’ 
Ecclesiastical supporters of the emperor like Archbishop Matthew of Capua and Atenulf, 
the Dean of Montecassino, also profited. Indeed the see of Capua benefited considerably 
from the Staufen conquest.’*! Count John of Alife was another who survived the 
Germans’ arrival, though we know less about his loyalties before 1194!* 

Although support for Henry was much less general in the Principality of Salerno than 
further north, and the city of Salerno was very much in disfavour after the betrayal of the 
empress to Tancred, there were still prominent Staufen partisans there such as Count 
William (IV) of the Principate, Count Philip of Sant’ Angelo dei Lombardi and William 
of Pistilione. The principal profiteer from the conquest in this region was Philip Guarna, 
who was raised to be Count of Marsico in 1195. He came from a long established local 
family of Lombard descent, prominent both in the royal administration and the Church 
(he was also William of Pistilione’s brother-in-law).'** Two important nobles from the 
Principality of Salerno, were among those carried off to Germany as prisoners in 1195, 
Count William of Marsico and Roger of Taurasi, whom Tancred had made Count of 
Avellino (he was the son-in-law of the previous count who had died in 1183). But can 
we assume that there was any widespread purge of less prominent men? Outside the 
royal court and those of comital rank, almost all the prisoners known to have been taken 
to Germany came from one part of northern Calabria." I have shown elsewhere that in 
one case where a nobleman in the Terra Beneventana was apparently deprived of his 
fiefs by Henry VI, in fact the lordship seems to have passed to the husband of a female 
heir who was either his sister or his daughter. ° Certainly by no means all of the vassals 
of the counts imprisoned after 1194 lost their property: for example Fromundus de 
Folleville (whose family originally came from near Bernay, dept. Eure), held Andretta, 
near Conza from the Count of Carinola. His ancestors had held this from 1124 at the 
latest, and his family still held it in the 1230s.'°° The extraordinary tenacity of noble 
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Ryccardi de Sancto Germano Chronica, 12-3, 15-6, 21, 183. C. Reisinger, Tankred von Lecce. 
Normannischer König von Sizilien 1990-4 (Cologne, 1992), 218. Tescione, Caserta medievale [above note 
79], 51-3. 

Clementi, ‘Calendar of the diplomas of Henry VI’, 159, no. 71, 210, no. 130. Annales Casinenses ad. an. 

1191-2, MGH Scriptores 19, 315-6. Ryccardi de Sancto Germano Chronica, 13-4, 16, 34. 

'? Pergamene della società napoletana di storia patria, vol. 1, ed. J. Mazzoleni (Naples, 1966), 66-7, no. 15 
(1195). Benevento, Museo del Sannio, Fondo S. Sofia, vol. 13, no. 52 (1197), where he is described as 
count and justiciar. 

'3For Philip Guarna: Ughelli, Italia Sacra, vol. 7, 504 (February 1196). Cuozzo, Commentario, 150-2 (cf. 
ibid. 128-9, 131 for the other branch of the family). For the Count of the Principate and William of 
Pistilione, Cava, Arm. Mag. L. 38 (April 1195), ed. D. R. Clementi, ‘Some Unnoticed Aspects of the 
Emperor Henry VI’s Conquest of the Norman Kingdom of Sicily’, Bulletin of the John Rylands Library, 36 
(1953-4), 355-6. Cf. more generally, Reisinger, Tankred von Lecce, p. 214. 

‘Jamison, Admiral Eugenius, 346. 

G. A. Loud, ‘Monarchy and Monastery in the Mezzogiorno: the Abbey of St. Sophia, Benevento, and the 

Staufen’, Papers of the British School at Rome, 59 (1991), 286-91. 

"6Cuozz0, Commentario, 183—4. Walter de Folleville witnessed a charter of Count Jonathan of Conza in 1161, 

Ughelli, Italia Sacra, vol. 6, 811. 
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families in times of political disfavour can be shown from the resolute grasp retained on 
their ancestral lands around Aquino by the relatives of Tancred’s brother-in-law Richard 
of Acerra after his eventual capture and execution by Henry VI in 1196. The family 
survived all attempts to dislodge them by Henry’s German followers, to prosper once 
again and regain their comital title under Frederick II'*’ 

Thus the impact of political crisis upon the nobility needs to be reassessed, for cursory 
as this examination has been, one might suggest a much higher level of continuity, and 


"Scandone, ‘Roccasecca’ [above, note 53], 77-81. 
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particularly among less prominent families than one might suppose given the turbulent 
history of southern Italy during the twelfth century. To take one last example, in the 
abundant documentation of thirteenth-century Aversa, a town which had admittedly 
thrown in its lot with the Staufen after 1190, among the leading families were those 
already present back in the days of the independent Principality of Capua a century or 
earlier: the Avenabulo, the Abolita, the Peroleo and the Musca.** Was this exceptional, 
or was it, as is more likely, the norm for other areas as well? 

Two further and final points need to be stressed. First, the principal reason for the 
disappearance of noble families, and the rise and endowment of new ones, was always 
far more likely to be biological failure than political miscalculation. Failure of heirs, at 
least in the male line, almost certainly explains the disappearance of the lords of Giffoni, 
descended from the old Salernitan princely family, after 1114, and the Norman lords of 
Eboli after 1121.°° While Count Henry of Sarno seems to have been one of those who 
fell foul of King Roger in 1138, he also lacked a direct heir and this may well be why 
his county thereafter lapsed.'*° McFarlane calculated that in late medieval England some 
25% of baronial families died out in the male line every quarter century, and one might 
speculate that much the same was true of other aristocracies elsewhere.'*' The 
development of primogeniture and the decline of partible inheritance would have 
enhanced this tendency, but how far strict primogeniture was the custom in twelfth- 
century southern Italy, and how far some form of parage made provision for younger 
sons, is a very important question which has not apparently been properly posed, let 
alone answered. 

Secondly, there is the issue of methodology. The only way to enhance our 
understanding of the twelfth-century south Italian aristocracy, as with the study of 
settlement patterns and economic development, is by the most meticulous examination at 
a local level, using all available documentation, published and unpublished. We need to 
look not just at those relatively few figures prominent enough to come to the attention of 
chroniclers, who were usually men of comital rank, but at their vassals and other figures 
of more local importance, both individually and as a group, reconstructing genealogies, 
identifying marriages and clarifying inheritance patterns. For the Campania, a wide 
range of published sources is available for the Principality of Capua, and there is an 
admirable and complete edition of all the thousand Montevergine charters before 1196. 


138 Avenabulo: Codice diplomatico svevo di Aversa, ed. C. Salvati (Naples, 1980), 2-5, no. 2 (1198), 448-50, 
no. 221 (1244), 451-3, no. 223 (1245), 460-1, no. 228 (1246), 498-500, no. 253 (1253). Abolita: ibid. 
172-4, no. 85 (1217), 261-3, no. 130 (1230), also Codice diplomatico normanno di Aversa, 410-2, no. 58 
(1222). Musca: Codice diplomatico svevo di Aversa, 33-8, nos. 17-8 (1201), 96-9, no. 47 (1205). Peroleo: 
the mention of the barony of the late [olim] William de Peroleo in ibid., 185-7, no. 91 (1219). 

'8°See the will of Guaimar of Giffoni in 1114, Cava, Arm. Mag. F. 28 (a copy of 1124), in which he gave all 

his property to a numer of different churches. Robert of Eboli’s death is recorded by the Annales Cavenses 

ad. an. 1121, (MGH Scriptores 3, 191), and by 1128 Eboli itself was in the hands of the Counts of the 

Principate, Ménager, ‘Les fondations monastiques’, 105-7, no. 33. 

Falco, 241 (in Del Re’s execrable edition), writes of the flight of Orricus of Sarno from the king in 1138. 

This surely should be emended to Enricus, a correction which has the authority of F. Chalandon, La 

Domination normande en Italie et en Sicile, 2 vols (Paris, 1907), vol. 2, 83. Count Henry of Sarno had 

earlier opposed Roger in 1134, Al. Tel. lib. II, cap. 55; p. 49. But a charter of January 1138, which is our last 

documentary record of Count Henry, though it mentions a living brother does not indicate a son, Codice 

diplomatico verginiano, vol. 3, 187-92, no. 245. 

‘41K’ B. McFarlane, The Nobility of Later Medieval England (Oxford, 1973), 142-76. 
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But elsewhere detailed archival research is a prerequisite, particularly at the abbey of 
Cava, where the unpublished pre-1200 documentation runs to several thousand charters, 
and at Benevento where both the cathedral and several monasteries have left extensive 
and so-far virtually unexplored records.“ Given the seeming reluctance of most native 
south Italian historians, as opposed to palaeographers, to venture beyond published 
sources for their research, it is clear that we stranieri have an open field, should we be 
bold enough to enter into it'*” 
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